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for the giving of gifts. For weeks before 
Christmas you talked about the gifts you 
hoped old Santa would bring you; and then, 
when Christmas came, whether or not you 
received just the thing you asked for, you 
were very happy. 

Now, Christmas has passed, and we have 
another day on which we may give gifts— 
New Year's Day! And I'd like to tell you 
about a gift we can all give on this day. It 
will be much different from the gifts we gave 
and received on Christmas Day, and we 
won't give it in just the way we gave Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Would you like to make a special New 
Year's Day gift, something that would make 
the whole world happy? Let me tell you how 
you can do this. You know, of. course, that 
the world of people is made up of boys and 
girls like you and men and women like 
Mother and Father. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference where you live, you will find boys 
and girls very much like yourselves—boys 
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and girls who love to eat and sleep and laugh 
and play. In the United States alone there are 
about thirty millions of them. If each one of 
these millions of boys and girls were to put 
one orange in a pile, what a pile of oranges 
we would have! Why, you couldn’t even 
imagine how great a pile these oranges would 
make; and if they were all in one place, we 
wouldn’t know what to do with them, 

The gift I am thinking about will give 
more happiness to many more people than 
oranges could possibly give, and you have 
that gift right now: a bit of happy laughter! 
If each of you and each one of the millions 
and millions of boys and girls in other lands 
will laugh at least one good, happy laugh 
each day of this new year, what a joyous 
sound of merry laughter will go around this 


old world to make it glad! 
A happy new year to all! 
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When the clock strikes twelve on New 
Year’s Eve, 
We hear a mighty din, 
As whistles, horns, and bells combine 
To bring the new year in. 


And then we sing and dance around 
And have a lot of fun, 

With colored-paper caps and gay 
Balloons for everyone. 


But Mother says a brand-new year So Ill talk this over with God 
Means more than fun and noise; Before I go to sleep; 

She says it’s resolution time And the resolutions that I make, 
For all God’s girls and boys. Pll do my best to keep. 
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HERE are only four hangers in this 
closet,’ Janet Barnes announced in a dis- 
satisfied voice. 

Sally Locke looked up from the suitcase 
she was unpacking. 

“Well—isn’t that enough—two for you 
and two for me?” 

“You mean you only brought one dress 
beside the sweater and skirt you have on?” 

Sally flushed at Janet’s incredulous tone. 

“I brought a dress for the dance tomor- 
row night,” she said, “and a change of 
sweaters. After all, we're only going to be 
here two nights.” 
“I know, but I want to wear something 


BY FLORENCE M. DAVIS 


THE WINNER 


PART ONE 


different for the spelling contest tomorrow,” 
Janet said fretfully. 

“Well, take one of my hangers. I won't 
need it.”” Sally hung her pajamas and house- 
coat in the closet and laid her plain little 
brush and comb on the bureau top beside 
Janet’s beautiful set. Janet just did not un- 
derstand, Sally excused her roommate. After 
all, Janet’s father owned a big department 
store in Portland, and she probably could 
not realize that dresses might not be so 
plentiful when you were the oldest of four 
children and your daddy was the doctor in a 
small village like Beals Mills, Maine. 

Sally set her empty suitcase on the closet 
shelf, trying not to care that it looked badly 
worn beside Janet’s beautiful new light-blue 
one. It was too bad, she thought soberly as 
she sat down to do her nails, that the other 
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“best speller’’ at Bradley Junior High should 
have been Janet Barnes. The girls had been 
chosen to come to the university to compete 
for the state spelling championship. She 
knew Janet was disappointed that Claire 
Simmons, her best friend who was in the 
eighth grade with her, had lost out to Sally, 
who was two years younger and only in the 
seventh grade. 

The clock on the college chapel tower 
struck five. Sally jumped up and got out her 
other sweater, a becoming blue one that 
deepened the color of her eyes. As she 
brushed her shining brown hair before the 
mirror, her spirits zoomed upward. This was 
going to be fun. In just a few minutes now, 
when they went out for supper, they would 
meet the hundred or so contestants from all 
over the state, who were all as hopeful as 
she and Janet were of carrying home the 
banner of victory. 

Sally waited while Janet changed into a 
sheer blouse and an accordion-pleated red 
skirt. 
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The contestants were enjoying the campus. 
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“With those big pearl earrings against her fi 
soft blonde curls, she looks at least seven- 
teen,” thought Sally, who was twelve and B 
didn’t own a pair of earrings—or high heels st 
either, for that matter. She glanced a little te 
enviously at the pretty pair of sandals Janet 
was strapping on now. They were of shiny bi 
black patent leather and had three-inch heels to 
on them. 
As they came out of their room, doors th 


were opening along the hall. Here and there 
a girl called a friendly hello to them. Sally 
breathed a sigh of relief as she noticed that 
they were nearly all dressed as simply as she 
was—in sweaters and saddle shoes, but Janet 
was certainly pretty. Sally saw the other 
girls’ looking her over. 


Outside, the April air was cold and crystal 
clear. The college students were on spring 
vacation, and the contestants were enjoying 
the campus and eating at the college cafe- 
teria. It was almost like going to college, 
Sally thought happily, and she made up 
her mind then that she would come here 
someday for four years study if it were at all 
possible. 


a 


Lines were forming outside the cafeteria, 
and presently a boy stopped beside them. He 
had wide shoulders and copper-colored hair 
and a nice grin. 


“Hi!” he greeted them. It was Larry 
Wilder, from Portland. He had come in the 
same bus with them, though he went to 
school in Portland, fifteen miles from Beals 
Mills. He stepped into line behind Janet, 
and she turned around and started talking 
to him; so Sally spoke shyly to the girl in 
front of her. 
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“I’m Frances Belter, from Skowhegan,” 
the girl told her when Sally had introduced 
herself. Frances was tall and angular, with 
a pleasant face. 

“I’m so nervous I could scream,” she con- 
fided to Sally. 

“I know what you mean,” Sally told her. 
Butterflies were fluttering in her own 
stomach whenever she thought about the con- 
test. 

“Don’t you dare come back without that 
banner,” the folks at Beals Mills had all 
told her and Janet. 

Inside the dining room, a clatter of trays, 
the inviting smell of food, and the din of 


many voices greeted Sally. She took a tray 
and then had a hard time making up her 
mind what to choose; it all looked very 
tempting. She ended up with a generous 
plateful, and found a place at the long table 
beside Janet and Larry. On her other side 
was a quiet boy, wearing glasses. He told 
Sally he was from Wiscasset and his name 
was Warren Wyman. He introduced the two 
girls on his other side as his teammate, Elsie 
Prince, also from Wiscasset, and her cousin 
Beth Prince, who lived close in Orono. Beth 
had been chosen from her school to compete 
in the spelling. 

“Good spellers must run in your family,” 
Larry said cheerfully. 

Everyone was friendly, and laughter and 
talk flew back and forth across the table so 
that in no time Sally forgot to be shy and 
joined in the fun wholeheartedly. Janet, on 
the contrary, stayed a little aloof, and most 
of her conversation was directed to Larry in 
too low a voice to be heard by anyone else 
near them. 

After supper there was a short session in 
the big assembly hall. Mr. Franklin, chair- 
man of the extension service, welcomed them 
to the university. 

“The contest will start at nine sharp, and 
we shall take an hour out at noon,” he said. 
“We hope to finish by four in the afternoon, 
We should have you spelled down by that 
time—all except the fortunate one who will 
be the state champion. I warn you, we have 
some tough words.” He smiled when every- 
one groaned. 

“That's about all for tonight,” he con- 
tinued, ‘except to remind you that there will 


There was a short session in the 
assembly hall. 
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My New-Year Prayer 


By Rowena Cheney 


This is my new-year prayer, dear Lord: 
Let me remember You are near 

To guide and help me day by day 
All through this bright new year. 


Let me be always thoughtful, kind— 
At school, at home, at work or play— 
And let me do some thoughtful thing 
For Mother every day. 


Remind me never to forget 
The Ten Commandments, the golden 
rule, 
And all the lessons that I learn 
In church and Sunday school. 


And to this new-year prayer, I add 
My thanks for all Your loving care 
And ask, dear Lord, that You will bless 
All children—everywhere. 


be a big square dance in the gym tomorrow 
night. Everybody come! And now, since it’s 
early yet, how about a half-hour sing on the 
steps and then to your rooms and into bed 
by nine-thirty, so as to insure clear heads for 
tomorrow’s battle.” 

Back in their room, Janet asked Sally, 
“You don’t mind if I take the lower bunk, 
do you?” 

“Of course not,” Sally answered. ‘I think 
it’s kind of fun, climbing into the upper 
one.” 

In five minutes both girls were sound 
asleep. 

The chapel clock, striking seven, woke 


Sally the next morning. She got down from 
her bunk quietly so as not to waken Janet 
and, gathering her clothes, skipped down the 
hall to the showers. She found a dozen girls 
ahead of her, and with all the laughing, 
talking, and splashing, it was a hilarious 
time. She came back to her room, her face 
rosy and her hair curling damply. 

Janet was just waking up. She yawned and 
stretched her arms over her head. 

“Sally how can you have so much pep so 
early in the morning?” she asked a little 
crossly. 

Sally laughed. 

“I have to get up and help my sister and 
little brother get dressed at home,” she said 
proudly. “Sometimes I set the breakfast table, 
too.” 

Janet groaned. “I’m glad I’m an only 
child,” she said. “I never get up till about 
twenty minutes before schooltime.” 

“Don’t you eat any breakfast?” Sally asked 
curiously. 

“Only a glass of orange juice and maybe a 
slice of toast.” 

Sally was silent, thinking of her fruit and 
cereal and egg, a bit ashamed of her healthy 
appetite. 

Breakfast was a brief affair. Everyone was 
eager for the contest to start, and as soon as 
the meal was over, they headed for the as- 
sembly hall. 

Inside, they found that the seats in the 
back were being filled with strangers. Sally 
had not realized the contest was to be open 
to the public. “Brother!” she muttered; and 
the butterflies commenced their parade in her 
stomach. It made her feel better to see that 
everyone else in the group seemed pretty jit- 
tery, too. 

Presently a gong struck, and the contest 
was on. 


(To be continued) 
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Substitute for Hoe 


Ricky Linton stepped 
from the warm kitchen into the fury of the 
driving storm. “Whew!” he gasped as the 
freezing wind almost took his breath. “What 
a day to carry papers!” 

He peered through the early morning 
darkness, but all he could see was a dim 
circle of white from the street light at the 
corner. He hunched his shoulders and started 
up the street, trying not to think how far it 
was to the garage where he would pick up 
his papers. “Couldn’t be any worse than this 
at the North Pole,” he muttered as he 
struggled through waist-high drifts and 
skidded on icy patches. “Believe me, Joe sure 
hit the right day to have a substitute.” 

It had seemed a fine idea when Joe had 
asked him the middle of the week to take 
over his paper route while he went out of 
town with the family. Then, the weather was 
clear and crisp, and Ricky had agreed, glad 
for the experience and the extra money. 

It had been fun, walking with Joe the 
two mornings, learning the route. And it 
was a long route, too, that went the length 
of Chestnut Street, where nearly every house 
got a paper, and then wound across the tracks 
where the houses got smaller and farther 
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apart, ending at a scraggly old tree where 
Mr. Johnson had nailed a wooden box for 
his paper. But the box was never used, for 
Cricket, his little black-and-white dog, was 
always waiting to carry the paper back down 
the lane to the house, where Mr. Johnson 
lived alone. 

Mr. Johnson’s paper worried Ricky as he 
stumbled through the storm, finally reaching 
the garage. Boys were busy rolling papers, 
and they made room for Ricky. ‘‘Joe’s sure 
a lucky guy, missing all this storm,” one of 
them said. “Why don’t you just go as far as 
the tracks and call it a day. Not many take 
the paper from there on. Joe wouldn't care.” 

Ricky tried to tell himself that Joe would 
not care, but he knew Joe had gotten an 
award last year for having the smallest num- 
ber of complaints from his customers. Re- 
luctantly, he counted out the usual number 
of papers and put them in the bag. He would 
see how tired he was when he got to the 
tracks. After all, he had not bargained for a 
blizzard. 

With a long sigh, he shifted the heavy 
load to his shoulder, pulled down his cap, 
and stepped into the storm again. 

A few lights shone dimly in the houses, 
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and a car went slowly along the street, head- 
lights pale against the snow. 

A queer, lost feeling crept over Ricky as 
he fought the wind with aching hands and 
shaking legs as it snatched and grabbed at 
the papers he tried to wedge against the 
doors. He hardly knew when daylight came. 
But, at last, he got to the tracks and stood 
hunched against an old building, out of the 
wind. With numb fingers he fumbled in his 
pocket for the candy bar Mom had tucked in 
just before he started. 

How could he ever go any further? Maybe 
Joe really would not care if he skipped the 
five papers that were left. Why should he 
bother with only five, especially old Mr. 
Johnson’s, clear out at the end of the street ? 
His dog surely would not be waiting today. 

“Anyway, I’m just a substitute,” Ricky 
thought as he tried to hush the little inner 
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There was Cricket, waiting in a sheltered place against the tree. 
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voice that kept nudging him. But he knew 
that Joe had trusted the delivery of his papers 
to him. Joe was proud of his route and proud 
of his record. 

For what seemed a long time, Ricky leaned 
against the old building, the storm swirling 
past him. Then he turned toward the five last 
stops. He would go to all of them—all but 
Mr. Johnson’s. 

The first stop was a little grocery store. 
The walk was shoveled clean, and smoke was 
coming from the chimney. A round-faced old 
man with twinkling blue eyes was watching 
at the door. He opened it wide to take his 
paper. “Come in! Come in and warm up a 
bit,” he urged. “About frozen, aren’t you? 
Used to be a paper boy myself. I know how 
it goes.” 

The warm, good-smelling air rushed out 
to Ricky, and he stepped inside, gratefully. 
Some of the tiredness seeped out of his body 
as he sat for a few minutes by the stove. 

But when he stepped outside again, the 
wind seemed to blow with added fury. Only 
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Gratefully, Mr. Johnson drank the hot milk. 


a tiny wisp of smoke came from the chimney 
of the next house, and the front steps were 
covered with drifted snow. 

It was two long blocks to the next stop, 
a gray weather-beaten house; but the porch 
was swept clean, and an eager little old lady 
waited at the door. 

“Been hoping all morning you'd get here.” 
She gave Ricky a thankful smile as she took 
the paper. “I'd sure be lonesome without 
my paper on days like this. So would the 
folks across the street. I share it with them. 
We get a great deal of pleasure from it.” 

Ricky stood at the end of the walk a 
minute. Maybe the next folks would get 
pleasure, too. 


Doggedly, he trudged through the snow; 
but that little house looked forsaken and 
empty, not a sign of people stirring. “I'll 
leave it anyway,” Ricky muttered. 

Now, there was just one paper left. It 
was the one that had worried him all the 
long, cold morning—Mr. Johnson's paper. 
Surely, the little dog would know this was 
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no day to be out in the storm delivering 
papers. 

But deep in his heart, Ricky knew that he 
had to deliver that paper. Grimly, he turned 
toward the old tree, blocks away. He felt as 
if he had been fighting the storm forever. 
It must be nearly noon—his stomach felt 
weak and empty. 

Finally, he saw the outline of the old tree, 
and he tried to hurry the last few steps. 
Then through the storm came the sharp 
bark of a dog, and there was Cricket, waiting 
in a sheltered place against the tree. 

“Cricket!” Ricky gasped, and the little 
dog jumped and barked, plunging toward 
him. Ricky reached into the bag for the last 
paper, and handed it to Cricket. Now—he 
could go home. 

But Cricket dropped the paper in the snow 
and whined. She looked at Ricky and then 
took a few steps down the lane, whimpering 
a strange little cry. 


“Come here, Cricket.” Ricky spoke sharp- 
ly, and held out the paper. “Take this paper 
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home.” Cricket would not touch the paper. 
“Well, if that’s the way you feel about it,” 
Ricky said gruffly, “I'll put it in the box. 
I've done my part.” 

He leaned against the tree to rest, but 
Cricket would not let him rest. She stood in 
front of him and barked and barked, run- 
ning toward the lane and back again. 

“Get away and stop bothering me. I’m 
not going to carry that paper clear to the 
house for you.” He pushed the little dog 
away. Finally, he leaned over and once more 
offered the paper to Cricket. She would not 
touch it. Angrily, he put it back in the box 
and turned back toward home. 


Cricket suddenly seemed possessed. She 
got in his way, barking frantically. She lay 
down in the snow in front of him so he could 
not step. Then she went back toward the 
lane, pleading for Ricky to follow. He took 
one step toward the lane to see if that was 
what she wanted, and she barked joyously. 
Ricky knew then that Cricket was telling him 
something was definitely wrong at her mas- 
ter’s house. 

“Tl tell the man at the store, and he can 
phone for help,” Ricky mumbled half to 
himself, half to Cricket. He shielded his eyes 
and tried to see down the lane, but only a 
dim spot showed where the little house was. 
If the man phoned, it might be hours before 
help came. 

“I'm too tired, too tired,” Ricky said thick- 
ly. “It’s not my business. I can’t go. Nobody 
but a dog would expect me to.” But what if 
Mr. Johnson needed help right now? Ricky 
stared through the storm at the little dog— 
waiting, begging. 

It was only a minute that Ricky stood 
there, but in that minute he sent a whispered 
prayer into the storm; and he knew that no 
matter how tired he was, he had to go with 
Cricket. 
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He stumbled after the little dog, and, at 
last, the two of them reached the house. 
Cricket barked and scratched at the door, 
and a hoarse voice told them to come in. 

Ricky fumbled at the door, almost afraid, 
but Cricket darted ahead and ran to the side 
of a man, lying on the floor. She licked his 
face and whined softly. The man looked at 
Ricky and tried to smile, but his thin face 
was drawn with pain. 

“Are you the paper boy? I’m Alex John- 
son. Cricket was determined to go for the 
paper at the usual time. I got up and let her 
out, and coming back, I stumbled over that 
stool. It’s my back. I twisted it someway. 
Couldn’t get to the phone. Couldn't open the 
door. Couldn’t move. Cricket came back 
twice through the storm. She knew some- 
thing was wrong.’ 

“She sure did,” Ricky said as he pulled off 
his mittens. ‘Do you think if I helped we 
could get you back on the bed?” 

Mr. Johnson nodded, his lips set tight to- 
gether. Slowly, carefully, they eased him 
back on the bed. Ricky tucked the covers tight 
around him. “I'll build a fire and get you 
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BY FLORENCE TAYLOR 


Dear Father, may 
You see in me 
The loving child 
| want to be. 


something hot to drink; then you'll feel bet- 
ter.” 

“Fix something for yourself, too,” Mr. 
Johnson said weakly. 


As he worked, Ricky began to feel rested. 
He got the fire going and heated some milk. 
He filled two big cups and poured some in 
a pan for Cricket. 

Gratefully, Mr. Johnson drank the hot 
milk, and every swallow seemed to revive 
him. He smiled at Ricky as he gave him the 
empty cup. Ricky smiled, too. Never had 
there been such a wonderful feeling in his 
heart. Even Cricket was at peace, stretched 
out before the stove. 

“Tl be all right in a few days,” Mr. John- 
son said. 

“You can’t stay here alone,” Ricky said. 
“Someone will have to keep the fires going, 
and you have to eat.” 

“I won't have to stay alone.” Mr. Johnson 
smiled. “My nephew, Mike, just got out of 
the Army. He'll be glad to come out and 
stay. He just bought himself a new jeep— 
says it will go anywhere. You phone him. 
Maybe he’ll come out and take you home.” 
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So Ricky phoned Mike and told him what 
had happened. Mike said, “O.K., I'll be 
right out,” just like it was warm and sun- 
shiny. 

Then Ricky phoned his mother. 

It was warm now in the little house, and 
while they were waiting, Ricky fixed some 
lunch. He whistled a tune as he boiled some 
eggs, opened a can of spaghetti and cheese, 
and made some toast. It tasted wonderful, 
and Mr. Johnson said he felt like a new man. 

Outside, the storm began to die down. 
And before it seemed possible, Ricky heard 
the purr of a motor, and a jeep came down 
the lane in a wild flurry of snow. 

Mike was a solid, square-shouldered fel- 
low with a quick grin, and Ricky knew 
when he stepped into the room that every- 
thing would be all right; and it was. 

Later, Mike took Ricky home, not say- 
ing much as they plowed through the drifts 
that Ricky had fought so long and hard. But 
when they got in front of Ricky’s house, 
Mike stopped the car and turned to Ricky, 
his blue eyes proud and loving. He took 
Ricky’s hand and gripped it tight. 

“You know, kid, all the heroes don’t go 
to war. Some of them do things like—like 
carrying papers—and fighting storms. Some- 
times I’ve worried about how things were 
going to turn out in this crazy world, but I’m 
not going to worry any more. As long as 
there are kids like you growing up in 
America, things will be all right.” A big, 
warm smile suddenly spread over his face. 
“Thanks for everything. And I'll be seeing 
you.” With a gay salute, he was gone. 

Ricky stood still until the jeep was out of 
sight. Then he turned toward the house. 
Mike’s words echoed like a song in his heart, 
and he could still feel the warm clasp of the 
big, hard hand. He would sure have a lot to 
tell Joe when he came back. 
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Virgins 
BY AYLESA FORSEE 


- was a good storyteller, and as all 
good storytellers do, He wove His stories 
around things with which His listeners were 
familiar. This was Jesus’ way of helping His 
followers get a better understanding of His 
teachings. 

Jesus wanted His disciples to understand 
what He meant when He spoke to them 
about the kingdom of heaven. One day, 
while they were seated on the grass on the 
Mount of Olives, He told them a parable, or 
a story, about a wedding—a time of great 
happiness. In those days it was the custom 
for the bridegroom to go to the house of the 
bride, escorted by a party of bridesmaids. 
Along with the procession there were flow- 
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ers, singing, and music. Afterward, there 
would be a grand feast, lasting for several 
days. 

Since no one knew just when the bride- 
groom would arrive, a crowd often gathered 
hours ahead of the procession. Towns at that 
time had no street lights; so if the wedding 
was at night, people took lamps to light their 
way through the dark streets. These lamps 
burned oil. 

At the wedding about which Jesus was 
telling the disciples, the bridegroom was 
delayed for some reason. Possibly it was be- 
cause of a party in his honor. Usually, the 
bridegroom and his friends went to the pub- 
lic baths before the wedding. Afterward, 
there was a dance to which no women were 
invited. Then the best man made a speech 
about the groom. Whether this was the cause 
of the delay or not, the bridegroom did not 
come, and he did not come. 

Among the crowd waiting for the bride- 
groom were ten virgins. “Five of them were 
wise,” said Jesus. “But five were foolish; for 
they took no oil with them.” 

Jesus said the ten virgins’ going to the 
wedding feast was like our entering the 
kingdom of heaven in that the five wise ones 
entered the banquet hall, and the five foolish 
ones were shut out. 
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By the time the foolish virgins returned, the door was closed. 


Maybe the foolish virgins did not want 
to take the trouble to get the extra oil, or they 
may just have forgotten to check their lamps. 
Or it is possible that it was daylight when 
they set out, and they thought the bride- 
groom would come before they needed to 
burn much oil. But since they did not know 
how long it might take for the bridegroom to 
get there, it was unwise for them to go un- 
prepared. 

It is easy for us to see that it was foolish 
for the five young women not to take any 
reserve supply of oil when they were al- 
most sure to need it. But we can understand 
their carelessness better when we think how 
easy it is for us to forget or to put things 
off. Perhaps we know we have to practice a 
music lesson or shine our shoes or run an 
errand. But unless the need is pressing, some- 
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thing inside us almost seems to whisper, 
“Don’t do it now. It would be more fun to 
play ball or skate. You can do the job later 
on.” 

But five of the young women were not 
like those who delay doing what needs to be 
done. “The wise ones,” said Jesus, “took 
vessels of oil with their lamps.” 

Perhaps at this point in the story the dis- 
ciples thought of how Jesus Himself never 
delayed. He was always prepared and ready 
to meet the need of the hour. When the 
sick were brought to Him, He healed them 
right then and there. If someone asked for 
help, He gave it immediately. 

Jesus went on to tell how the guests be- 
came so tired while waiting for the bride- 
groom that they fell asleep—the ten young 
women included. But at midnight there was 
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a cry, “Behold, the bridegroom! Go out to 
meet him.” 

Instantly, the five wise virgins rose and 
trimmed their lamps. With brightly burning 
flames they went forth to meet the bride- 
groom. But when the foolish virgins tried to 
light their lamps, the flames sputtered and 
went out. Then they cried out to the wise 
ones, “Give us some of your oil, for our 
lamps are going out.” 

But the wise young women replied, “There 
may not be enough for us and for you, so 
go ye rather to them that sell and buy for 
yourselves.” 

So the five foolish maidens went to buy 
oil. In the midnight gloom they must have 
had to walk slowly to keep from stumbling 
on the cobblestones. And perhaps they had 
trouble finding any place to buy oil at that 
hour of the night. Anyway, while they were 
gone, the bridegroom arrived; and those who 
were there went in to the marriage feast. 
By the time the foolish virgins returned, the 
procession was over and the door was closed. 

We can imagine how they must have felt. 
Here they were, dressed in their best clothes 
and expecting to enjoy a celebration. Fur- 
thermore, they had gone to a lot of trouble 
to get the oil. And now the door was closed 
against them, just as if they had never been 
invited to the wedding in the first place. 

Jesus told how they cried, “Lord, lord, 
open to us.” 

But the bridegroom answered, “Truly, I 
say to you, I do not know you.” And the 
foolish virgins never did get to go to the 
wedding. 

The disciples sat, trying to figure out what 
Jesus had meant. Perhaps he meant that in 
a way our living is like a lamp. The foolish 
virgins knew it was right to have oil in 
their lamps, but they did not bother to get 
any before the wedding. If we are that care- 
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Table Blessing | 


By Florence Gresham 


For this, Your gift $ 
Of wholesome food, ; 
Dear God, accept 

Our gratitude. 


less and fail to do the right thing, then our 
lives grow dim like the lamps of the five 
foolish young women. And we find we are 
not ready or able to understand the lessons 
Jesus teaches us. The door of the kingdom 
of heaven seems to be shut against us, just 
as the wedding door was closed against the 
foolish virgins. 

In the story Jesus told, it was not the bride- 
groom who punished the foolish young 
women—they punished themselves through 
their own neglect. Just so, God never shuts 
Himself away from us. However, if we per- 
sist in doing wrong, we feel cut off from 
His love. 


But when we watch, pray, and obey God’s 
laws, then our life is like the clear, strong 
flame of the lamps of the wise virgins. Even 
when we are happy and things are going well 
on the playground, at school, and in our 
home, we must remember to keep our own 
lamps filled by learning about Jesus and His 
teachings. If we do this and make our ac- 
tions follow what we learn, our lamps will 
stay bright even when there seems to be 
darkness around us. God supplies us with 
the oil of His love. By asking for it and us- 
ing it, we see new ways to make others 
happy, new ways to use our gifts and talents. 
Then, we find that the doorway to the king- 
dom is not in some faraway, tomorrow 
place. It is within our own hearts, right now. 
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January Fun 


BY JEAN CANFIELD (10 years) 
Niles, Mich. 


In January the snow flies down, 
And sliding we can go— 

A skating on the frozen pond, 
Which leaves our cheeks aglow; 


And when the northwind’s howling 
And temperatures are low, 

Inside the house, what fun, 
Popping corn for everyone. 


Enchanted Evening 


BY FLORENCE CRAIG (11 years) 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


One enchanted summer evening 

Lakes were rippling, softly flowing; 

Trees were bending, nimbly blowing; 

Winds were very gladly showing heaven's 
bounty of stars. 


In the window I was peering, 

Quietly listening, softly hearing 

What the moon and stars were saying, 
Solemnly drifting along their way. 


Fawn and doe were peacefully sleeping; 
Squirrel and fox their silence keeping; 
Frogs on pond lilies, jumping and leaping, 
On this one enchanted evening. 
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The Prairie 


BY BARRY DALLWIG (11 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


All is quiet in the twilight hours; 

The mesa casts shadows on the prairie 
flowers. 

The prairie dogs burrow within their homes, 

For the coming of night when the coyote 
roams. 


January 
BY WENDY PALMQUIST (8 years) 
Sepulveda, Calif. 


January is a nice month; 
It is full of cheer. 
It has one special date, 
And that is NEW YEAR. 


The Train 


BY LINDA PIGRAM (12 years) 
Belmont, Ont., Canada 


Thundering, rumbling over the track, 
Clickety-clack, clickety-clack. 


Chugging, chugging over the hill, 
Chugging ever, chugging still. 


Roaring away to far-off places, 
Roaring away to meet new faces. 


Thundering, rumbling over the track, 
Clickety-clack, clickety-clack. 
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The Emigrant Train 


BY PAUL SCHAFER (11 years) 
Coos Bay, Oreg. 


Creaking, squeaking, creaking, 
The wagons rolled along. 
Creaking, squeaking, creaking, 
Singing their steady song. 


Pioneers had many hardships 
But they still had dance and song. 
And the children gathered buffalo chips 


As the wagons rolled along. 


The pioneers worked with all their might, 
Till sweat ran from their backs. 

They worked and worked at many things 

And fought off many attacks. 


Then at night when they had stopped, 
They circled the wagons around. 

Some people slept in the wagons, 

But others slept on the ground. 


Coming across thousands of miles, 
Having grief and fun, 

They came along the Oregon Trail, 
On—to Oregon! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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January Gifts 


BY MARJORIE MATLOCK (8 years) 
Belmont, Calif. 


January brings sleet and snow 
And cold winds that blow. 

And there are rivers of ice, 
W hich I think are very nice. 


The First Snow 


BY MARSHA WAGNER (10 years) 
Amherst, Mass. 


It is snowing very hard! 
It started late last night; 
And when I woke this morning, 
Everything was white. 


Playing in the Snow 


BY NICK! STEWART (9 years) 
Arcadia, Calif. 


When snow comes, the children are happy 
and gay 

As they ride their little red sleigh, 

Singing songs of joy as they go on their way. 


Kitty 
BY SUSAN POMEROY (12 years) 
Longueuil, Que., Canada 


Kitty, kitty, 

So soft and warm; 
I will keep you 

Safe from all harm. 
Pil get some milk; 

I'll make a bed. 
Gently, I'll pat 

Your little head 
Until you sing 

Your soft, wee song— 
Purr, purr, purr, purr— 


All the day long. 
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Daily 
a I begin the new year joyously. ® Star 
W ) th (400 ing today, I will do my best to liy 
Ol 'e WI every minute as God wants me to livg 
Today I will do my best to be orderly. Today I say good moming to a new 
I will keep my things and my room happy day. ® | open my heart to God 
neat and clean. | will do and say only and He fills my life with joy and cour 
what is true and good. age and love. 
Thank You, God, for my life. * Today God in me and in all people bless 
I will try to use every minute wise- and heals. * Whenever I see or hear 6 
ly, and I will try to know that you are anyone who is sick, I bless that persa 
with me in everything | do. and think of him as healthy and happy 
I am free to loom and to — onl I look on the bright side of things. ®| | 
trust God to guide me, nothing can ; 
zie try to forget about unhappiness. I try 
keep me from living a happy, useful 
life, because that is what God wants mes 
od fills my life with joy. 
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God never changes. ® | trust Him in all Today I will remember to be patien 
things, and He never fails me. What- If things are not right, I know thd 
ever happens, I can pray and know God will set them right. I do not worrj 
that He hears me. I wait for God to work things out. 
Thank You, God, for this wonderful I listen to God before I speak. ® | take ( 
world] ® My life is filled with Your time to be still and let God speak to me 
beauty. Today I enjoy the crisp, frosty before | say anything. Then I am never 
beauty of winter. unkind. 
God will take care of me. ® He wants Today I shall take time to listen to Ga 
me to have plenty of all good things, After I pray, I shall be quiet so He 
so I ask Him, in faith and trust, for any- can answer me. I am ready to do wh 
thing I need. He wants me to do. 
Today I “clean house” in my mind. ® | Today I shall work and study for God 
sweep out all ugly thoughts to make He sees all that I do, and rewards me 
room for fresh, clean thoughts of joy for every job well done, every lesson 
and love. well learned. 
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God can do all things. * Whenever any- 
thing seems wrong, | pray to Him, be- 
cause I have faith that He can make 
all things right. 


I am thankful for my friends. ® The love 
and friendship I show to others comes 
back to me and makes my life happy 
and pleasant. 


I want to be kind and thoughtful. 8 Be- 
fore I say or do anything, I ask myself: 
“Am I being kind? Am I doing what 
Jesus would: have me do?” 


Whatever I have to do, I do it with all 
my heart. ® I make play out of my work 
by doing it gladly. 


God guides me and protects me. ® If | 
am not sure about what I should do, I 
ask God to help me decide. He always 


I have plenty of time to do whatever 
needs to be done. ® | begin this day 
with a quiet time with God. He helps 
me to make the best use of my time. 


I am a loving child of God. ® | try to 
understand and forgive anyone who 
acts unkindly toward me. I forget hurt 
feelings and give them my love. 


Today I choose my words carefully. ® | 
keep my thoughts clean and loving, so 
that everything I say will be helpful 
and kind. 


I am a happy child of God. ® | forget 
the unhappy things that are past. God 
loves me, and He is always ready to 
give me a new start. 


Father, let there be peace on earth. 
Today I think of all the people in all 
the countries of the world, and I ask 
God to fill their hearts with His love. 


God is always with me. ® Wherever I 
go, whatever I do—at home, at school, 
wherever I am—God keeps me safe, 
when I trust Him. 


God loves me and needs me. ® He is 
my Father; He has a place for me in 
His good world. I try to do what He 
would have me do. 


I look for something good in everyone. 
I do not worry about the mistakes 
others make. | think of others as God's 
children, and I forgive their mistakes. . 


Thank You, God, for keeping me well 
and strong. ® | do my part by eating 
the right food, getting plenty of exer- 
cise, and keeping myself clean and 
happy. 


I am forgiving. ® If things seem to go 
wrong, | remind myself that the best 
way to make them right is to go to God 
in prayer. He directs me. 


I am never afraid, because God is with 
me. ® God is stronger than any person 
or any thing, and His love is always 
round about me, protecting me from all 
harm. 


Poky Possum 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


= POKY POSSUM was the last one out 
of bed. He slowly rubbed his sleepy eyes 
shook his little head. “My mother and my 
brothers must have left me here alone,” said 
Poky as he sat up with a disappointed moan. 

“I’m still here,” his mother said. ‘““Your 
brothers are at play. And they, like you, are 
still too small to wander far away. So you 
can find them, but someday they'll leave you 
far behind. It isn’t fair to make them wait; 
it’s thoughtless and unkind.” 

Poky, grinning to himself, the way all 
possums do, said, “I don’t care where they 
have gone, as long as I’m with you.” He 
knew he'd get his morning ride on Mother 
Possum’s back—a kind of possum streetcar 
ride, without a special track. They'd loop 
their tails around her tail, curved over on 
her back just so, like holding on to trolley 
rings, and Z]P—away they'd go. 

Poky knew before the ride he'd have to 
wash his face, but played till it was time to 
go, then slowly took his place. He knew he’d 
be the last one on, but Poky didn’t mind— 
that is, until he found one day that he’d been 
left behind. 

He looked and found his mother’s tracks 
and followed them awhile; then, tired and 
hungry, Poky thought, “I’ve gone at least a 
mile. I’m going to find a nice soft spot and 
stop and rest my feet. I wish I knew where 
I could find something good to eat.” 

Just then he heard a SWISH-KER-SKID. 
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BY GEORGIA TUCKER SMITH 


Copyright 1956 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


He looked up in surprise, to see a furry ani- 
mal, one just about his size. “Hello. I’m 
Skippy Squirrel. What are you doing here? 
And tell me, please, the reason why you 
grin from ear to ear.” 

“I’m Poky Possum, and I’m sad,” said 
Poky with a cough. “My grin grew on my 
face like that, and I can’t wash it off. Your 
tail’s almost as big as you, a family trait, no 
doubt; but it must make you very tired to 
carry it about.” 

“My tail’s all right,” said Skippy as he 
nibbled on a root. “I can use it as a blanket 
or a handy parachute. Would you eat a nut?” 
asked Skippy in his kind and friendly voice. 

“No, thank you, Skippy,” Poky said. “Per- 
simmons are my choice.” 

“Persimmons! I don’t like them, but I 
know where there’s a tree. It isn’t very far 
away. Come, Poky; follow me.” 

And Poky didn’t poke along, nor zigzag 
left and right. He thought, “If I don’t hurry, 
he will soon be out of sight.” 

“Well, here they are; and they're all 
yours,” said Skippy with a bow. “I hope 
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you know your way back home. I'll have to 
leave you now.” 

“Good-by, and thank you,” Poky said. He 
thought, “I’ve never seen persimmons just 
like these before; these are too hard and 
green.” But Poky was so hungry that he ate 
one anyway. He wished that Skippy could 
have stayed awhile with him, to play. His 
mouth began to pucker, but he nibbled on 
and on till he could only whistle. His grin 
was even gone. 

Then he heard a BOW-WOW-WOW. 
His hair stood up on end. “I'd better hide 
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somewhere,” he thought. “This isn’t any 
friend.” 

Then he remembered something his moth- 
er often said, “When trouble comes, lie very 
still—pretend that you are dead.” 

“I can’t lie still and shake like this,” 
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thought Poky. “Woe is me. I’m too scared! 
My claws are sharp; I’m going to climb that 
tree.” He scurried up the tree. 

“BOW-WOW.” The dog came on so fast 
he couldn’t stop at Poky’s tree; he skidded 
right on past. Back he came. He jumped and 
barked and scampered round about till Poky 
was so dizzy that he almost tumbled out. 

“Oh, dear, he really has me treed. Looks 
like he’s going to yelp and stay right here 
and guard me till somebody comes to help— 
someone who can climb a tree and get me 
down from here. Wish I were home with 
Mother and the family. Oh, dear!” 

The dog grew tired of barking, and soon 
hurried on his way; but Poky was so 
frightened, he decided he would stay. Some- 
times he crouched down on a limb; some- 
times hung by his tail. “Mother will miss 
me,” Poky thought. ‘She'll find me without 
fail.” 

He saw her coming through the trees. He 
tried to call, but found his mouth was still 
so puckered that he made a strange, low 
sound. He hurried down the tree. He 
thought, ‘This time I won't be late. I never 
realized before how hard it is to wait.” 

His mother and his brothers all met him 
with a grin. His mother didn’t scold him or 
ask him where he'd been. 

“He isn’t glad to see us,” one brother 
sadly said. “He isn’t smiling. Something’s 
wrong!” 

His mother shook her head. She said, “I 
know the reason no smile is on his face. He 
ate a green persimmon. His face’ll stretch 
back into place.” 

“Til never make them wait again,” 
thought Poky. “That I know!” He climbed 
upon his mother’s back and proudly told 
them so. And after that, in wintertime, sum- 
mer, spring, and fall, somehow Poky al- 
ways wore the biggest grin of all. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
New Year's is a good time to decide to 
see only the good in our homes, our families, 
our friends, and our schools. Now is the 
time to love God’s world of good! 

As we let God help us think good 
thoughts, our words and actions will be 
good, too. Then how happy we shall be this 
new year! 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, but would like 
to become a member, we invite you to-do so. 


On the next page is the application form. 
Just fill out the form and mail it to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri. If you do not want to cut your maga- 
zine, you may copy the words of the ap- 
plication form on a piece of paper. Or you 
may write to me and ask for an application 
form. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: A few days ago, my two 
cousins came to visit me. They wanted to 
play a game, but I felt too tired to play. So 
I suggested that they play a game by them- 
selves. They knew where the toy closet was, 
so I let them go by themselves and choose 
the game they wanted. 

After a few minutes, I wondered what was 
taking them so long. I went to see what 
they were doing. I found almost all my toys 
on the floor, and my cousins were sitting in 
the middle of them! 

I was beginning to get angry when I re- 
membered these two lines from The Prayer 
of Faith, “I now am wise, I now am true, 
patient, kind, and loving too.” So I helped 
my cousins pick out a game and we all three 
played it. When they had gone, I put this 
game and the others back in the closet. That 
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night when I prayed, I thanked God for His 
help. —JOYCE 


= You are a child of God, Joyce, and you 
certainly did remember to act as a child of 
God should! Thank you for sharing with 
us your good adventure in being patient, 
kind, and loving. 


Dear Barbara: Yesterday a girl came to see 
a friend of mine. She could skate better than 
I. I prayed to God to help me overcome my 
feeling of jealousy. I always turn to God for 
guidance because I have found that God is 
a help in my daily life. —FRANCES 


= You remembered, Frances, that jealousy is 
a fear that you are not as important or can- 
not do as well as someone else. Prayer helps 
you know that you are important and neces- 
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sary to God and that God is loving and help- 
ing you to do better in all that you think, 
say, and do. 

You measure your progress, not by com- 
paring yourself with someone else, but by 
your own standards of what you have done, 
what you are doing, and what you can do. 
And you know that, with God's help, there 
is no limit to the good you can do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 must tell you how God 
helped me. Once when my father was mow- 
ing the school lawn with a big farm mower, 
I was sitting on the seat. The mower went 
over a bump and tipped. I was very scared, 
but not scared enough to forget The Prayer 
of Faith. So I said the first line. And just 
like that, my father stopped the tractor. I 
was very thankful that I knew the wonderful 
Prayer of Faith. —ESTHER (Canada) 


« Faith in God is feeling sure of God’s love 
and care. This faith, this believing, is like 
a bridge across which God sends His love 
and help. Your bridge of faith, Esther, was 
strong and sure, and across it came the help 
you needed, just when you needed it. 


Dear Barbara: Not long ago my little cat 
ran away; at least, that is what we thought. 
The first day she was gone, I was quite sad 
until I remembered to say The Prayer of 
Faith. 

Four days later my mother heard a little 
mew and looked out the window. In the 
middle of the yard was my cat! I thanked 
God for bringing my little cat back to me. 

— JANET 


" This is God’s good world, and wherever 
we are, God is right with us. Your faith, 
Janet, your sureness of God’s loving care 
helped your little cat to be guided by God 
back to the safety of your home. 
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Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. All boys and girls may become members. 

2. Members are to try to think and say and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month 
to the secretary. She likes to know how they are 
keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one 
new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. 
The pledge must be signed personally by the one 
joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, 
for success in his schoolwork or in making 
friends, or for help with any other problem, he 
may write to the secretary. She will be glad to 
help him and to give his name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


Application Blank 
Date 


I believe that my words help make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to 
become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


Name Age 
...... Zone .......- 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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TEN STATES 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Hidden in each of the following ten sen- 
tences is the name of a state. Can you find 
them? 


1. Where the threads connect, I cut the 
cloth. 

To color a doll’s face, use light shades. 
He hid a horseshoe in the grass. 

The Alaskans asked many questions. 
The colors were lemon, tan, and brown. 
We miss our ice skates. 

Oh, I owe you the money. 

Is the mineral ore gone? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
>. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 


Put a handkerchief in your pocket. 


They were washing tons of fruit. 


MOTHER GOOSE GUESSING 
RHYME 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Old Mother Goose must have been very 
fond of food. Her rhymes are full of things 
to eat. Which ones mentioned here do you 
know? 

Little Miss Muffet liked sour milk, 
She called it and - - --. 

The Queen of Hearts made some 

All on a summer’s day. 

Curlylocks sewed a seam; 

She had berries with 

There was a queen who was so funny; 
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Answers on Page 39 


Little Jack Horner was eating some - - - 
When he pulled out a - - - -. Oh, me; Oh, my! 
Doesn't it make you hungry to look 

At all the food in a Mother Goose book ? 


WHAT AM I? 


BY R. H. GRENVILLE 


I have a foot, but cannot stand; 

A head, but cannot think. 

I'm full of springs, but no one comes 
To me to get a drink. 

Some houses have but one of me, 

And others, quite a few. 

I never change, yet every day 

I must be made anew. 


BUILD WORDS 


BY LEOLA MITTELBACH 


Make a new word or phrase by joining a 
word from the first column with a word 
from the second column. The first part of 
each word is a creature belonging to the 
animal kingdom. 


. Wax . Fly 
. Stool 
. Hug 
. Call 
. Arctic 
. Leaf 
. Neck 


Bees 


. Goose 
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THE EL FAMILY 


BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


The following words belong to the same 
family because they all end in e/. Can you 
find them from the definition given? 

A fortress. 


A kind of candy. 
Dwelling for travelers. 
A grain or seed. 

A guard. 

An animal. 

A container. 

To surpass. 

Part of a coat. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
BY LUCY HAMILTON DOWN 


ACROSS 


. Old-fashioned word for father 

. A vehicle with runners 

. First month of the year 

. Not new 

. A covering for the feet (plural) 
. What we see with 

. Explodes 


Not bright 

A conjunction 

A taxi 

Opposite of gain 
Popular pet (plural) 
Gladness 

Steal 


A personal pronoun 
Initials of a United States president 
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} was a shy little girl. Of course she 
had friends, but they were the children who 
lived near her and those with whom she 
played every day at school. Her mother 
wanted her to learn to make new friends 
because she knew that Judy would grow up 
to be a happier person if she made new 
friends and did not always wait for others 
to make friends with her. 

One night after Judy had said her prayers 
and gotten into bed, she told her mother 
about a new little girl in her class. The new 
girl had come to Judy’s school for the first 
time that very day, and, of course, she did 
not know any of the children. Her name 
was Maryanne, and none of the children had 
paid any attention to her. She had just stayed 
by herself at recess. 

“Well,” said Judy’s mother, “she may be 
a shy little girl. She probably wants to make 
friends but is too bashful. This would be a 
good time for you to use the Golden Rule. It 
was your Sunday-school lesson last week, 
remember 

Judy thought for a moment. “Yes, I re- 
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The new little girl just stayed by herself. 


member. Jesus told the people to act toward 
others the way they would like other people 
to act toward them.” 

“That's right. Now, suppose you were 
just starting to go to a school where you did 
not know any of the children. How would 
you like to have the children act toward 
you?” 

“I would want them to play with me,” 
Judy replied quickly. 

“Of course you would, dear. So, if you 
follow the Golden Rule, you will ask Mary- 
anne to play with you. That is the way you 
would want her, or anyone else, to act to- 
ward you.” 

Judy thought about this, and then she 
asked, ‘‘Can’t someone else ask her?” 

“Yes, of course,” Mother answered. “The 
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Golden Rule 


Golden Rule is a rule for everyone to follow. 
Those who follow it are happy people. This 
rule must be used lovingly, with the other 
person’s happiness in mind—not our own. 
That is what we mean when we speak of be- 
ing sincere. If we do good to others only be- 
cause we want to receive good for ourselves, 
then we are not being sincere, and we are not 
using the Golden Rule with love.” 

The next day at school Judy thought about 
what Mother had said. At recess Judy saw 
Maryanne standing by herself, and she 
wanted to go over to her. She wanted to be 
friendly, but recess was over before she 


Judy ran over to Maryanne 
and took her hand. 
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could get up the courage to speak to Mary- 
anne. 

As she hurried home for lunch, Judy 
hoped that Mother would not ask her about 
Maryanne, because she did not want to ad- 
mit that she had not had the courage to be 
friendly. “I'll be sure to ask her this after- 
noon,” Judy promised herself. 

At the afternoon recess, Judy still hesi- 
tated. Then she remembered what Mother 
had said: that we must not think of our- 
selves but of the other person, and we must 
be kind and loving. She suddenly felt that 
she wanted more than anything else to see 


BY HELEN SHERLOCKE 


Maryanne smile and be happy. Leaving her 
playmates, Judy ran over to Maryanne and 
took her hand. “Don’t stay here by your- 
self, Maryanne,” she said. “Come and play 
with us.” 

Maryanne’s face lighted with joy as Judy 
led her to join the other children, and Judy's 
heart was singing as she thought, “That was 
such an easy thing to do; I won't be afraid 
again.” 

When Judy told Mother what she had 
done that day about Maryanne’s happiness, 
Mother looked as happy as Judy. “That's 
lovely, darling,” Mother said. “Because you 
made Maryanne happy, you are happy, too. 
The Golden Rule really works, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Judy, “and ’specially when 
you forget about yourself.” 
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Down HARRISON hoped his young guest 
would show some signs of growing up; but 
Benny Parks acted as though he never would 
grow up. 

Benny’s mother and David’s mother had 
been friends since girlhood. Every once in a 
while Mrs. Parks came for a visit; and al- 
ways, she brought her son along. Each time, 
David tried his best to entertain Benny, and 
each time, it seemed the visit would never 
end. Benny had little sense of responsibility ; 
and, on this visit, he was so proud of the talk 
on “Planting for Winter Gardens” that the 
radio station in Pleasanton had asked his 
mother to make that he kept everyone in a 
turmoil. 

The next morning, with New Year's only 
a few days ahead, the household wakened in 
a snowy world. 

“How can I get to the studio?” Mrs. Parks 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 


exclaimed when the five of them gathered 
for breakfast. 

“We'll take care of that,” Mr. Harrison 
said promptly. “We can drive you there, all 
right, but we'd better start early so we'll be 
sure to be on time.” 

For David, the thought of being alone 
with Benny for the day was an unhappy one. 

“What about us boys?” he asked anxious- 
ly. “Can we go, too?” 

“Please, Mother.”” Benny cried. “I never 
did watch you broadcast.” 

Mrs. Parks shook her head. “A studio is 
no place for children unless they are on the 
program,” she said. 

From David's experience with Benny, he 
understood why Mrs. Parks was so positive. 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
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In such a place, Benny would run wild— 
racing up and down halls and poking his 
nose into anything and everything. He might 
even slip in before the microphone and 
shout, “Hey, everyone! I’m on the air! Do 
you hear me?” 

Benny was more interested in himself than 
in anything else in the world, and he seemed 
to think that other people were, too. 

“The snow’s not deep,” David said 
earnestly. ‘If you’d take us with you, when- 
ever you told us to, we'd walk home by the 
short cut. It’s going to be dull here without 
you.” 

“We'll miss you, too,” his mother said, 
“but you'll be awfully tired if you walk 
home.” 

Mr. Harrison drummed his fingers thought- 
fully on the table. ““We could take the boys, 
give them a look at the station, get some- 
thing to eat at noon, and then let them come 
home,” he said. “There'd be plenty of time 


The door shut 
with a bang 
and the spring 
lock caught. 
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for them to get back here before the broad- 
cast. And David can milk and take care of 
the chickens if anything should keep us in 
town. What do you mothers say?” 

Mrs. Parks hesitated. “I just don’t know,” 
she said. “I don’t want Benny to get too tired 
and cold.” 

“The same goes for David,” said Mr. Har- 
rison, “but the walk home won't be too long. 
Besides, doing hard things toughens a 
youngster. Is it yes or no?” 

“Please, Mother!” Benny begged. “I’m a 
good walker.” 

Mrs. Parks looked questioningly at Mrs. 
Harrison. 

Mrs. Harrison smiled and nodded. 

“I guess I’m outnumbered,” said Mrs. 
Parks. 

The trip through the radio station was as 
interesting as the boys had thought it would 
be, and all too soon they were on their way 
home. David whistled as they tramped along. 
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“Watch your step.” 


The lunch had been very good, and he was 
proud of the way his father had handled 
Benny. From the minute they entered the 
radio station till they left, Mr. Harrison kept 
a firm but friendly hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der; and Benny did nothing worse than de- 
mand too much attention. 

Now, however, Benny was different. With 
every step, he complained. “A gyp!” he said 
over and over. “They should have let us stay. 
I'm tired and cold already.” 

“Walking back was our own idea,” David 
reminded him. 

“Yours,” Benny grumbled. 

“You agreed,” said David; but when he 
saw that Benny was ready to quarrel about 
it, he turned their talk in another direction. 

“Are you going to make any new-year 
resolutions ?” he asked. 

“I never do,” Benny answered, as if he 
wanted to quarrel about that, too. When 
David said nothing, Benny admitted, ‘‘Reso- 
lutions mean a lot of work. It’s like making 
yourself over.” 
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David looked at him curiously. “A fellow 
can turn into an awful stinker if he never 
makes any changes,” he said. 

“People can like me the way I am or leave 
me alone,” Benny snapped. 

When they reached home, both boys were 
bone-tired and cold. David suggested that 
Benny go into the house and get warm and 
rested. David wanted to make sure that water 
was still running from the main shed into 
the hen houses and not freezing in the pipes. 
Benny protested. 

“I’m frozen, all right,” he said, “and 


hungry, too; but I don’t like old empty 


houses!” 

“It'll be colder in here,” David warned 
him as he unlocked the door to the shed. 
“It’s got a dirt floor. Besides, Mother left 
cherry pie for us on the kitchen table.” 

Benny grunted and followed David in. He 
must not have noticed that David had left 
the key in the lock outside or else he did not 
think what might happen, for when David 
went to look at the water, Benny gave the 
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door a shove. It shut with a bang, and the 
spring lock caught. The boys were prisoners 
in the dank, cold shed! 

Benny stormed, “I'll freeze in here!” 

David said in disgust, ‘“You’re the one 
who banged the door. If you’d looked farther 
than the end of your nose, you’d have known 
the lock was sure to catch.” 

Benny shrugged. “How do we get out?” 
he demanded. 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” David 
said stiffly. 

Benny’s teeth began to chatter. “My moth- 
er’s not going to like this! And I’ve got to 
hear her broadcast!” 

David had not given Mrs. Parks a thought. 

“Let’s put some straw on the floor and 
pull it around us,” said David. He was shiv- 
ering, too. “When we're warm and rested, 
maybe we can think of some way out. I’m so 
tired that if I saw one now, I wouldn’t know 
it.” 

Benny looked around the shed with des- 
perate eyes. Small iron bars crossed the win- 
dows from top to bottom. They had been 
put there when the shed was used to house 
chickens. The bars were firmly set; but Benny 
ran to a window, seized one in each hand, 
and tried to wrench them out. He could not 
budge them. He scowled, and his breath 
came unevenly between his chattering teeth. 
David piled a heap of straw on the floor 
and crawled into it. 

“It’s nice and warm here, Benny,” he said. 
“I wish you'd try it.” 

“And get straw all over me?” Benny de- 
manded. 

“It'll brush off,” said David. 

“No!” Benny said. 

David was so very tired that he blurted 
impatiently, “All right! Stand there and 
shiver if you want to, but you’d be smarter 
to grow up.” 
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Thought for the Year 


My new-year resolution is 
As simple as can be: 
I'll try to do to others as 

I'd have them do to me. 
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He felt a little ashamed of himself for 
being so harsh; but when Benny asked 
angrily, ““What do you mean, grow up?” he 
decided that Benny should be told a few 
things and that now was the time to do it. 

So he said simply, “One of these days 
you're going to find a lock’s been sprung on 
you, just like you sprang the one on the door 
a little while ago. You're going to find your 
body has grown up, but that you've locked 
a little kid inside of you instead of a grown- 
up. Dad says people do that all the time, 
Benny; so watch your step.” 

Benny stared, speechless. David had never 
criticised him before. 

Deep in his straw, David stretched. He 
was beginning to get warm and comfortable. 
Besides, Benny needed time to calm down. 

At last the younger boy said hoarsely, 
“What do you mean, watch my step?” 

“Well, it’s almost New Year’s. You might 
start by resolving that you'll stop thinking 
you're the center of everything. People aren’t 
going to stand around and watch all you do. 
Then you might resolve to look ahead when 
you do something like slamming that door. 
If you had thought before you slammed it, 
you wouldn't have gotten us into this mess. 
And kids have to learn what things are im- 
portant and what are not. Right now, getting 
warm and rested so we can figure some way 
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Inside the house 
itfén naps 
While fence posts don 
Their snow-white caps. 


to get out of here is a lot more important 
than keeping straw off your clothes. So leave 
me alone. I want to think.” 

He turned his back on Benny. That was a 
mistake. It shut out the sight of the angry 
boy but not the sounds he made. First, there 
was his sniffing. Certainly the shed was cold 
and dank enough to make anyone sniffle; but 
David had done all he could to get Benny 
to protect himself. So he said nothing and 
waited. 

There came a strange scraping. Then 
Benny asked, “Got a match, David?” 

David sat up with a jerk. In the middle of 
the shed, Benny stood with a heap of straw 
at his feet. 

“Were you going to light that stuff?” 
David asked in horror. 

“I've got to have a fire,” Benny said. “I’m 
frozen.” 

“You'd wish you were if you did light 
it,” David said bluntly. “A spark could set 
fire to all this straw, and the whole place 
would go up in no time. And we’re locked 
in!” 

Benny tried to answer, but no words came. 
His face showed that he was beginning to 
understand how near he had come to caus- 
ing an awful tragedy. 

“That’s what I mean,” said David. ‘““When 
a fellow wants to do something, he ought to 
look ahead and see what could happen if he 
did it. You'd better crawl into this straw.” 

Still Benny did not answer. 

David lay back and burrowed into the 
heap again. This time he did not turn his 
back on Benny. This time he was going to 
look ahead, as he had advised Benny to do, 
and see what the boy might do next. He 
watched until, at last, Benny dropped down 
beside him. A little later, Benny seemed to 
be sound asleep. 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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DEBRA LYNN 


Designed by Margaret Ford 
{10 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Phas is a good dessert that you will enjoy making. Per- 
haps Mother will let you make it for the family for dinner 
sometime or for your little friends. 


Lemon Cups 
1 cup sugar 5 Ths. lemon juice 
If, cup flour 1 lemon peeling, grated 


If tsp. salt 3 well-beaten egg yolks 
2 Ths. melted oleomargarine 11/, cups milk, scalded 
3 stiffly beaten egg whites 


Into a mixing bowl, carefully measure 1 cup sugar, 14 
cup flour, and 14 teaspoon salt. In a small pan, melt 2 table- 
spoons oleomargarine; add to dry ingredients. Cut a lemon 
in half and squeeze it. Add 5 tablespoons of the juice to mix- 
ture. Grate the peel of the lemon, being careful to keep your 
fingertips back from the sharp edges of the grater. Add 
grated peel. 

Separate the yolks from the whites of three eggs. Beat 
the yolks. 

Measure 114 cups of milk into a little pan and heat 
until bubbles appear around the edge. Do not let it boil. 
Combine the milk with the beaten egg yolks and add this 
to above mixture. 

Beat the egg whites until stiff. Then fold them into the 
custard mixture. 

Pour mixture into greased custard cups. Set custard cups 
in a pan of hot water and bake at 325° for forty-five minutes. 

When baked, each dessert will have custard on the bot- 
tom and sponge cake on top. This makes eight servings, and 
they are yummy! 
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THE PRAYER 


OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


PLAY 100 
BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Marx off one-inch 
squares on a piece of light- 
colored construction paper. 
Write the numbers 0 through 
9, one in each square. Make 
ten of each number. 

Cut the squares apart and 
put them in an empty box. 
Each player in turn takes a 
number from the box. The 
first player who gets the num- 
ber 100 or any combination 
of numbers that will add 
up to an even 100 calls out 
one hundred and wins the 
game. 
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When the snow is deep and drifted 
And the air is full of sleet, 

I wonder how the chickadees 
Find food that they can eat. 


I like to spread some crumbs outdoors 
To feed the hungry throng, 

And listen while they show their thanks 
By bursting into song. 


When all the summer birds go south, 
These fellows stay behind 

To brighten up the coldest day 
By singing. They’re so kind! 


If everyone would spread some crumbs 
Upon the pure white snow, 

The birds would not be hungry 
When cold winds begin to blow. 
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David and the Spring Lock 


(Continued from page 34) 


As David grew warm and comfortable, his 
mind was more alert. Quietly, he pushed 
himself out of the straw and went to one of 
the windows in the south wall. He thought 
he remembered something about it that 
might help, and he was right. Its ledge did 
not extend straight out; it sloped down from 
the lower end of the iron bars. He went to 
the workbench, found a chisel and a ham- 
mer, and returned to the window. Carefully, 
he thrust them outside and set the chisel 
against the wood near the base of a bar. 
Little by little he grooved the wooden ledge 
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until, at last, he cut under the bar. Now 
it would be easy to push the bar out. Push- 
ing out two of the bars would make a gap 
large enough for him to wriggle through. 

When he had finished, he glanced at 
Benny. The noise had not wakened him. 

David dragged a box to the window, 
climbed up, and squeezed through the gap. 
He unlocked the door, and then shook 
Benny's shoulder. 

“If we hurry,” he said, “we can still hear 
your mother’s broadcast. Then I'll do the 
chores, and we'll be ready for our folks.” 
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Benny blinked at him in amazement. 
“How did you do it?” he asked. 

“When we get quiet, God gives us ideas 
if we ask Him,” David said. Then he told 
Benny what he had done. ‘Now, when I 
push the bars back in place,” he said, “I can 
fill the grooves with plastic wood. When the 
weather is right, I'll paint the ledge, and 
it'll look as good as ever.” 

Deep in Benny’s eyes, a spark flickered. It 
might have been dawning respect, but David 
could not be certain. 

“Maybe,” Benny said slowly, “a few new- 
year resolutions would help me some. No 
one could have done a better job of getting 
us out of here.” 


David flushed. If Benny did decide to 
grow up, even just a little, it would make 
his visit much more pleasant. 

“Thanks, Benny,” he said. “Let’s run to 
the house, or we'll miss the broadcast.” 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


John Hunter (10), 944 N. San Antonio Ave., 
Ontario, Calif.; Millicent Lynn (12), % Deb Lynn, 
Everly, Iowa; Mileager Yorong (12), Bonifacio, 
Misamis Occidental, Philippine Islands; Sharon 
Kay Werner (8), 2102 Eighth St., Greeley, Colo.; 
Julia Phillips (8), 131 Dursley Rd., Blackheath, 
London S.E. 3, England; Marsha Eileen Bean (9), 
Box 6, Ascutney, Vt.; Mary Scheid (9), 501 S. 
Valley St., New Ulm, Minn.; Carol Chaplin (9), 
13 Birkbeck Way, Thorpe, Norwich, Norfolk, 
England; Bobette Greig (10), Box 205, Deer 
River, Minn.; Eileen McLachlan (10), Stone 
Haven, Basseterre, St. Kitts, British West Indies; 
Susan Sumners (11), 418 Calumet, San Antonio, 
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Tex.; Glover P. Parham, Jr. (11), 846 60th St., 
Fairfield, Ala.; Billy Anderson (11), 1480 N. 
Shiawassee, Rte. 3, Owosso, Mich.; Janyth Grulke 
(11), 1223 N. Meade, Glendive, Mont.; Phyllis 
Ann Williams (11), 44 Eastern Main Rd., Petit 
Bourg, San Juan, Trinidad, British West Indies; 
Gwen Morse (12), Rte. 1, Princeton, Ky.; Jane 
Stone (12), Rte. 10, Box 548X, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Heather Howard (12), 2 Second Ave., 
Cascade, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West 
Indies. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Ten States 


1. Connecticut. 2. Colorado. 3. Idaho. 4. Kansas. 
5. Montana. 6. Missouri. 7. Ohio. 8. Oregon. 
9. Utah. 10. Washington. 


Mother Goose Guessing Rhyme 


Curds. Whey. Tarts. Sugar. Cream. Bread. Honey. 
Pie. Plum. 


W hat Am 1? 
A bed. 


Build W ords 


1. Beeswax. 2. Toadstool. 3. Bear hug. 4. Wolf 
call. 5. Antarctic. 6. Flyleaf. 7. Gooseneck. 


The El Family 


1. Citadel. 2. Jewel. 3. Caramel. 4. Hotel. 5. Ker- 
nel. 6. Sentinel. 7. Camel. 8. Barrel. 9. Excel. 
10. Lapel. 


Crossword Puzzle 


DOWN 
1. Pale. 2, And. 3. Cab. 5. Loss. 6. Dogs. 7. Joy. 
8. Rob. 9. You. 12. T.R. 


ACROSS 
1. Pa. 4. Sled. 7. January. 10. Old. 11. Boots. 
13. Eye. 14. Bursts. 
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Ox A PIECE of white or yellow construc- 
tion paper, 6 by 10 inches, mark off 2-inch 
squares—five rows across and three rows 
down. Crease up on the lines. Cut out 
squares a and b. Cut between squares 1 and 
3 and 3 and 5 on the top row, 2 and 4 and 4 
and 6 on the bottom row, and 7 and 9 and 8 


PAPER BIRDHOUSE MOBILE 


BY EDITH K. FORSYTH 


and 9 on the right side, as shown by the 
heavy lines in the drawing. Cut a circle in 
the center square, as shown in drawing. 


Fold a piece of red or green construction 
paper, 214 by 41/ inches, in half widthwise 
for the roof. 


To form the square for the house, hold 
up tabs 1 and 2 and turn this section into 
the center row. Paste tab 3 to the back of 
tab 1 and tab 4 to tab 2. Turn this section 
into the center and paste tab 5 to tab 3 and 
tab 6 to tab 4. Fold tabs 5 and 7 over and 
paste. Fold tabs 9 and 10 up and paste. 

Thread a needle with a one- to two-foot 
length of sewing thread and knot one end. 
Draw the needle through the center of the 
inside of the crease of the roof. Paste roof 
on your birdhouse (see Fig. F). 


Punch a hole under the door and insert 
a twig or stick for the perch. 


A tiny house can be made by using 1-inch 
squares. The roof would measure 11/, by 21/4 
inches. 


Hang your house by the thread. 


F.. this game you should have several 
small pieces of paper of different colors. 
Choose two to play the game. Have them 
stand back to back while the leader pins a 
piece of paper on the back of each. Then, 
at the same time, turn them so they face each 
other. Now, each tries to discover the color 
of the piece of paper on the back of the 


COLOR SCRAMBLE 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


other. They must not use their hands or 
touch the other player; instead, they move 
and jump about to get a glimpse of the paper 
on the other’s back. The one who sees the 
color on the other’s back first wins the 
game. 

This game will really keep your friends 
jumping. 


Wee Wisdom 
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A SHOPPING BOARD FOR 
MOTHER 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


Wien MOTHER is making out her shop- 
ping list, she would find a shopping board 
very useful. Here is how you can make one 
for her. 


You will need an 8-by-10-inch piece of 
cardboard, a pad of paper with a heavy 
cardboard backing, a pencil, and a piece of 
string. Paste the pad of paper in the middle 
of the sheet of cardboard. Tie the string to 
the pencil and tack the other end of the 
string to the top edge of the cardboard. 


Look through old magazines for pictures 
of things that Mother often buys at the 
store. Cut out the pictures and paste them 
all around the edge of the board. When 
Mother looks at the pictures, they will re- 
) mind her of things she needs to buy. And her 


shopping board will be a colorful addition 
to the kitchen wall. 


PAPER WHISTLES 


BY EDITH K. FORSYTH 


paper whistles are easy to make. Use_y, 
a strip of thin paper 5 inches long and 2 
inches wide. Fold the strip of paper in half, hil 
widthwise. Fold each front end back to meet _— 
the center crease. Cut a small circle in the ai 

center crease (see drawing). 


Hold the whistle between your first and 


second fingers. Blow hard through the crack. akers for a Halloween, New Year's, or 


birthday party. 


These whistles will make good noise- 
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eo NEW YEAR, fellow collectors! 
Aren't all of you glad that we have a holiday 
to begin each year? 

A holiday usually means that school is 
closed and we can spend the day at home, 
playing or visiting with our friends, or just 
resting and reading or listening to the radio 
or watching television. 

One of our nation-wide holidays comes 
just at the end of summer before most schools 
open. It is Labor Day, the first Monday in 
September. It is celebrated by almost every- 
body, employers as well as workers. Banks, 
stores, and public offices are closed, and 
everyone thus has the opportunity to join in 
honoring the men and women workers who 
help to make our lives so enjoyable. The 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, whose mem- 
bership now exceeds fifteen million, hold an- 
nual Labor Day parades in many of our large 
cities. 

In the year 1882, an organization of work- 
ingmen called the Knights of Labor held an 
assembly or convention in New York City 
during the month of September. On the fifth 
day, a great parade was organized by the 
Central Labor Union of that city. The fol- 
lowing year a similar parade was held on the 
first Monday in September, and, in 1884, a 
labor official, George R. Lloyd, suggested 
that all future parades be held on the first 


BY ROLAND REXROTH 


Monday in September. This suggestion was 
adopted. 

Peter J. McGuire, a leader in the car- 
penters’ union and one of the founders of 
the American Federation of Labor, declared 
that a day should be set aside throughout the 
nation for honoring labor. A number of 
states passed laws declaring the first Mon- 
day in September a holiday to be called Labor 
Day. In 1894, the United States Congress 
passed a bill making the day a legal holiday 
throughout the nation. 

Last September 3, our Post Office Depart- 
ment issued the larger of the two stamps that 
we illustrate in honor of Labor Day. The de- 
sign is copied from a mural in the AFL- 
CIO headquarters building in Washington, 
DC. 

The other stamp, which was issued in 
1950, pictures the world-famous labor lead- 
er, Samuel Gompers. Gompers helped to 
organize the American Federation of Labor 
in 1881. He became its president in 1886, 
and except for one year, 1895, he served con- 
tinuously in that office until 1924. 


Wee Wisdom 
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CAN YOU WAME TAIS 
YEAR-ROUND VALENTINE 


Valentine’s Day comes next month! Soon, you will be choosing valen- 
tines for your friends. Here is a valentine gift that is perfect for any boy 
or girl. It comes not just once, but twelve times a year. Can you guess 
what it is? 

This valentine gift is WEE WISDOM, and $2 will send it to any 
friend for one year. Some of the stories appearing next month are: 

“Valentine Mystery”—Andy can’t understand why the other Spartans 
and his classmates are snubbing him. This is something the Spartans just 
don’t do. He finally solves the mystery—but you must read the story to 
learn the answer. 

“The Really-Truly American”—Sukie Laney, who was adopted from 
a Korean mission and brought to the United States by her foster parents, 
wants very much to have a turn at ringing the school bell. But a classmate 
says a “really-truly” American should ring the bell on Lincoln’s birthday. 
Sukie wonders how she can be a really-truly American so she can ring the 
bell. Daddy Laney helps to put her on the right track. 

More exciting stories that will appear in February are listed in the 
front of this magazine, and you can see there what stories your friends 
will read in the first issue of their year-round valentine. 


“Wee Wisdom 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


Let’s Laugh Employer (to new office boy): Has the 


cashier told you what you have to do in the 
The kindergarten teacher asked one of her _ afternoon? 

pupils what her eyes were for, and was New Boy: Yes, sir; I am to wake him up 
promptly answered, “To see with.” Another when I see you coming. 

was asked what his nose was for, and the 
answer was correctly given. Then she asked 
another child, ““What are your ears for?” 
The child replied, “To keep clean.” 


“Yes,” said the small boy to the reporter 
who was looking for news, “Mother fell 
downstairs and broke three legs.” 


“What do you take me for?” cried the re- 


Junior: Is dinner ready, Mother? porter. “Your mother doesn’t have three 
Mother: Not yet, dear. It’s only half- legs!” 
cooked. “I didn’t say she did,” retorted the small 


Junior: Well, may I have the half that’s boy. “The legs belonged to the table that 
cooked ? she fell against. Mother wasn’t hurt at all.” 
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Birthdays are fun, aren’t they? With candles on the cake 
cards, gifts, and parties, they make growing up lots of fui 


You magazine is having a birthday this month, and we'd 
like to have you help us celebrate it. : 
It was thirty years ago that the first Unity magazine fe ; 
young people was published. Its name was “Youth” thengay 
and the first issue had a message from Charles and Myrtl@aam 
Fillmore, a poem by Lowell Fillmore entitled “Make @ rs 
Light,” a page from Daily Word, letters from readers 
stories, photographs, and a letter from Marion Talley, thea | 
a very well-known singer. Its cover bore the words “For ali 
young people who find living the most interesting thing ig | 
life.” Then, as now, its purpose was to help young peoplé _ 
live happier lives—to be a best friend to them. aa 


This thirtieth anniversary issue of You has an articleg™ 
about the popular orchestra leader Lawrence Welk, whichay 
tells about his background and personality and gives them 
secret of his unusual success. Of course, it also includes ex# 
citing stories and poems and the regular features that tee 0 
agets enjoy each month. 

Your teen-age friends, brothers, or sisters will enjoy ready 
ing “Lawrence Welk Says: ‘Faith Opens Doors,” by Dena 
Reed, in the January You. So, a nice way to help celebrateayy 
You's birthday would be to send at least one person a subg f 
scription. You is only $1 for a full year’s subscription (14 
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